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" Love and Believe." Above one of the doors and 
below a statuette of the Virgin is a word that 
promises hospitality to the visitor : " Ave." 

Let us accept our welcome and enter the billiard 
saloon, where we shall see many interesting pictures 
belonging to the family, with geographical charts, 
and the poet's designs, framed in borders of var- 
nished fir. The strangeness of these ink designs 
strikes the visitor immediately. They^form ten 
fantastic pages, and are heightened with sepia and 
touches of gold-leaf. It is impossible to convey 
nhy idea of them. There, as in all he undertakes, 
Hugo is powerful- Many will remember the sale 
of his ""sketches in 1862, (Rude la Tour d' Au- 
wro-ne,) at the time when his furniture was also 
sold. 

These ten designs hanging upon the wall are 
views of Spain, Brittany, the Rhine, Jersey, and 
Guernsey, On one is written : " Burg of Hugo- 
eagle-head," and one remembers the verses of the 
Legends des Siecles. 

He set the cities free; lie came alone 
TO Hugo-eogle-hoad in cavern home." 

The frames equally wonderful in execution, are 
by the poet also. Among the pictures is the 
crowning of the dead Inez de Castro. Upon the 
frame is inscribed : " The Duke and Duchess of 
Orleans to Victor Hugo." > 

From the bllliard-roomjthe tapestry-parlor is 
entered. Here, as ill the other rooms,*,the man- 
tle-piece has been the principal object of atten- 
tion — and should not the family hearth be so ? 
Imagine a cathedral of carved oak, which, rising 
Vigorously from the floor,, springs up to the 
ceiling where jts upper carving touches the tap- 
estry. Thefdoorway corresponds to the fire-place ; 
the rosace is a convex mirror, placed above the 
mantle-piece ; the central table is a firm entab- 
lature covered with fantastic foliage, and deco- 
rated by arches of exquisite taste, in which the 
Byzantine mingles with the rococo; the Jwo 
towers are two counterforts which repeat all the 
ornamentation of the entire mass. The coping, 
Very imposing in its effects, recalls the fronts of 
the houses in Antwerp and Bruges. A face ap- 
pears amid the. wood work, vigorously thrown 
out. It is that of a bishop whose crosier alone 
is gilded. On each side of it is a shield with the 
witty motto : 

" Crosier of wood, bishop of gold." 
" Crosier of gold, bishop of wood." 

On two scrolls, representing rolled parchment, 
are inscribed the names of those whom Victor 
Hugo looks upon as the principal poets of hu- 
manity: " Job, Isaiah, Homer, JEschylus, Lucre- 
tius, Dante, Shakspeare, Moliere." Onj the op- 
posite side are the names of " Moses, Socrates, 
Christ, Columbus, Luther, Washington." 

Upon the double entablature of the chimney- 
* piece to open statutes lean : one is Saint Paul 
reading, with the inscription on the pedestal, 
"The Book." The other is that of a monk in 
ecstasy, with raised eyes. On the pedestal is 
the word " Heaven." 

In a room called the working-room, is^ an- 
other truly monumental work which, as in the 
tapestry parlor, mounts from floor to ceiling, It 
is inscribed : " Ad augustaper auffusta," a motto 
borrowed from the fourth act of " Ernani." 

The walls of the dining-room are* covered with 
magnificent delf. This is the delf of Holland in 
the seventeenth century. An immense mosaic 
, represents large bunches of flowers painted with 
minute care and thrown into vases of fanciful 
form, and odd animals, all mingled together. 
The groundwork is white and blue, and has an 
oaken foundation which forms three massive 
divisions, embellished with old paintings upon 
panels, causing the dining-room to resemble cer- 
tain conventual rooms. A basiled mirror, sur- 
mounted by a- sleeping child chiseled in copper, 
animates this apartment, lighted by two large 
windows opening upon the garden. Add to this 
a mantelpiece such as our ancestors looked upon, 
and Gobelin tapestry upon" the walls, on which 
the riches of Summer are spread forth. 



Vases and statuettes of porcelain and delf are 
everywhere. The sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries offer nothing more curious. A statu- 
ette, Notre Dame de-Bon Secours, carrying the 
Child-Jesus, whose little hand grasps a globe 
representing the world, is above the superstruc- 
ture of the mantlepiece. Below it is this verse, 
to be found in the Chansons des rues et des bois : 

" The people are litUe, but shall be great 

Within thy sacred arms, oh I mother blest, 
Oh ! holy liberty, with conquering step, 
The child who bears the world doth rest" 

Various legends complete the aspect of the 
place. Here, on one side is the word " Man " in 
front of the word " God ;" further on the plain- 
tive words, ", My country ;" again a melancholy 
line, "Life is exile," and near that this pious 
counsel: 

" Inhabitant of fading lands, 
Think of eternal home." 

And a little healthful axiom : 

. " Post prandium stabis 

Sen passis mille meabis. 
Vale I " 

An arm-chair of carved oak is placed against 
the wall at the upper end ot the table. Victor 
Hugo looks upon it as the ancestral seat at his 
table, A chain closes it, bearing, among other 
inscriptions, the words, " The absent are there." 

The simplest apartments are used by the family, 
and the galleries spread forth all their riches to 
the guest. The gallery in the first story is divi- 
ded into two portions. Hangings of Indian 
damask, of crimson hue, cover the walls of the 
red parlor,- and serve as a frame-work to the 
great Norwegian tapestries, which formerly be- 
longed to the bedroom of Queen Christina, at 
Fontainebleau. The panels of jet, six feet long, 
and five feet broad, in design and workmanship, 
and through the gold- work mingled with the 
jet, are treasuries such as do not exist elsewhere. 

The subjects are fanciful. Golden cocks and 
eagles gleam upon trees of a porphyry red, the 
leaves of Which are thrown out upon the glitter- 
ing sky. Gold, silk, velvet, glass and spangles 
of silver sparkle upon a foundation of white jet. 
Four of these panels decorate the red parlor, two 
being on the walls and two upon the ceiling. 
We have mentioned this parlor before, but re- 
turn to it. Imagine a chimney piece with four 
statues gilded with Venice gold, which appear 
to peruse these words of Lucretius : 
" Juvonum simulacra per (odes, 
Lampados ighiferas manibus retmentia dextris." 

They support the canopy, below which is the 
chimney-piece, and represent negroes, with flat 
profiles, shaven heads and athletic forms, with 
their busts scarcely covered with sliglit drapery, 
open upon the breast and fastened to the shoul- 
ders, leaving the lower limbs nude. Each is in 
a different attitude, and all form part of the 
■same group. They seem to be dartirig forward 
and obeying an order. Behind them a glass, 
which mounts to the ceiling, reflects them with 
fine effect. 

To be continued. 



The World's Milan correspondent gives a dis- 
mal story about opera in that city at La Canno- 
bianna where Battisti's new opera, " Esme- 
ralda," was murdered by the principal singers 
and incontinently damned by the public. The 
company there'is very bad, he says. 



A FREAK ON THE VIOLIN. 



Subsequent to Tubal Cain's inventions, harp 
and organ, the fiddle or lyre played on with a 
bow, takes rank by reason of its antiquity. Its 
place and importance in the world of Music are 
of the first interest. The difficulty of handling 
it, which is extreme, implies the rarest delicacies 
of ear and of touch— the latter hot to be attained 
to by strenuous good will ; supposing apt physi- 



cal organization denied. "A hand" on the 
piano.forte is not a more peculiar possession than 
" a bow arm." On the decision of finger-positions 
does purity of tone depend. The human voice 
has little more expressive power — even with the 
advantage of verbal declamation to help it — ■ 
than the Violin. Lastly, the instrument when 
mute has characteristics which give it a place of 
its own. Whereas every other one of its com- 
rades is worsened the fiddle is bettered by ago 
and use. A violin has been sold, in our time, 
for one hundred and forty times the money paid 
for it when it came from the hands of its maker. 
A story is told by Messrs. Sandys and Forster, 
in their History of the Violin, that for an instru- 
ment by Steiner the Tyrolese (who came after 
the great Cremonese and Brescian makers) fifteen 
hundred acres of American land were ceded at a 
dollar an acre, on which the thriving city of 
Pittsburg now stands. There is nothing an- 
alogous to this in the vicissitudes of price 
which " the marked catalogue " of sold statues 
and pictures registers. 

The above being all so many indisputable 
facts, no one need wonder that a body of tradi- 
tion and anecdote has gathered round the violin 
family, the same comprising four members : be- 
sides itself, viola, violoncello, and double bass, 
rich and various in quality. A delightful and 
amusing book might be written on the subject 
for the delectation of those " who have music in 
their souls' ; " and, since it is unfashionable to 
confess to contrary organization in these our 
times of changes and progress when Music has 
become a pleasure, which, like the Plague of 
Egypt, pervades our kings' chambers and our 
workingmen's houses — a freak on or about the 
violin family, their makers, their players, and 
the music prepared for the same, may not be al- 
together untimely. A compendious and well- 
executed little book — one of the best, as Aycll as 
most unpretending book of its kind that I know 
of— has reminded me of a few old tales and 
truths, and encouraged me to string together a 
few of these in a desultory fashion. 

How many centuries have passrd since the 
world was first edified by the sounds of a fiddle 
is a question for the Dryasdusts, not to be dis- 
missed lightly here. Old painters — how far in- 
spired by tradition or not, who shall say ? — have 
put it into the hands of Apollo on the hill of 
Parnassus ; and following their example the 
other day, Mr. Leighton in his Pictnro of 
Music put it into the hands of Orpheus ns the 
magical instrument by which Eurydicc was 
given back to life. Certain it is that about the 
eleventh or twelfth centuries the violin had 
taken its present form, arid many antiquarians, 
the diligent and erudite Mr. William Chappell 
among the number, are satisfied that this form 
was of' northern rather than southern origin. The 
Welsh, those dear lovers of pedigree, and who 
have asserted (it has been humorously said) that 
the primeval language spoken by Adam and 
Eve was theirs, huve laid claim to it. One of 
the lozenges in the quaint painted roof of Peter- 
borough cathedral, showing a bare-legged man 
dancing to his kit (date the twelfth century,) 
has a curiously modern air, so far as the shape 
of the instrument is concerned ; but it was not 
perfected till the sixteenth century, when Amati 
of Cremona and Di Salo of Brescia gave models 
which have been slightly varied ; but which 
such notable artificers as Stradivarius, Guarne- 
rius, Steiner, and others never unmade, nor, in- 
deed essentially changed. Since their day, no 
improvements have been effected, save in the 
making of the bow — a condition of things with- 
out parallel in the fabrication of musical instru- 
ments — which has been universally a story of 
discovery and progress. Think of a Broadwood, 
or an Erard Concert Grand Piano-forte as com- 
pared with the meek and weak little claiichord, 
which sufficed to Sebastian Bach ; think how 
the powers of King David's instrument, the 
harp, have been extended by pedals and "double- 
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action " since '.he days of the bards, nay, and 
even of such modern celebrities as Kruniphotlz, 
and Madame de Genlis, and Madame Spohr the 
first. Think of what has happened to the 
" German Piute " since Frederick the Great 
bored his court of wits and philosophers, and the 
ears of his patient concert-master, Herr Quanz, 
by playing his three nightly concertos. Think 
Low all the mechanical appliances of the 
Organ, as the lightening of touch, and the 
easier combinations of register, . have been 
improved during the past century and a half, 
since Christian Miiller, the maker of the 
Haarlem organ. Gabelaar, and Silbermann, 
and Father Schmidt built their, instruments, 
Btill magnificent in respect of their sonority, but 
comparatively rude in structure. No fate of the 
kind has befallen the violin. The best work- 
men are those who best imitate the men who 
wrought three hundred years ago. In -its form, 
in proportion, in the addition to its means, no 
improvement has been made ; and less so in 
some points of decoration which assist in the 
preservation of the instrument. The secret of 
the old varnishes, which are as essential to the 
well-being of a violin, as is manipulated clay of 
delicate quality to the texture of China, seems, 
if we are to believe common testimony, irrecov- 
erably lost. 

Few who see that simple-looking toy, out of 
which such admirable music is drawn, have an 
idea of its delicate complexity of structure. A 
well-made violin contains more than fifty differ- 
ent pieces of woods, the woods being three — ma- 
ple, red deal, and ebony. The wood must be 
thoroughly seasoned, especially the red deal ; 
and the only artist of modern times who is said 
to counterfeit the works of the great Italian 
makers, M. Vuillaume, of Paris, has done so 
mainly by a most careful selection of materials. 
Many a roof and panel from Swiss chalets have 
found their way into his workshop. Be the 
grain ever so good, the material must have un- 
dergone the slow action of time. Some have 
thought to supercede this by the use of acids 
and by artificial heat. But these expedients, I 
am assured, have only a shortly-lived success. 
The violins thus forced deteriorate steadily ; 
whereas the good instruments become more 
mellow and precious in sound year by year. It 
seems agreed that the amount of sonority in the 
violin partly depends on the flatness or other- 
wise of its form. How it should be that no 
change of any importance has been made since 
the days of Di Salo and Amati, presents, I re- 
peat, one N of the most singular anomalies in that 
history of anomalies the lovely art of Music. 
But the violin is nothing without its bow ; and 
the perfecten bow is an invention dating nearly 
two centuries later than the perfection of the 
instrument which it " bids to discourse." Here 
is a second anomaly. 

A third is, that the instrument was brought 
to perfection before any music was produced 
worth performing oh it (as we understand mat- 
ters). Corelli and Scarlatti were not writing 
when Amati, and Stradivarius, Guarnerins were 
producing their masterpieces, which sufficed to 
thePaganinis of modern times for the execution 
of their stupendous feats of volubility and bril- 
liancy. In truth, till the beginning of the last 
century, the music written for the violin was 
mere child's play— the works of one wonderful 
man excepted— John Sebastian Bach. This 
great genius, who divided so much, and the 
value of whose experiments to the world of mu- 
sical poets has only come to be appreciated 
within a comparatively recent period, canjiave 
encountered no one, I suspect, in the least able 
to present on the violin his difficult and recon- 
dite fancies. His Sonatas, Chaconnes, Varia- 
tions, as good as buried till Mendelssohn disin- 
terred them, tax a player to the amount which 
few players, save of the calibre of a Spohr, a 
Joachim, and a Molique, can afford to be taxed. 
Perhaps, as a body, the French violinists, as 



represented by Leclair, inheriting Italian tradi- 
tions from Lulli, were in advance of their con- 
temporaries of other countries — but so loose is 
all record of Music at that period, that nothing 
beyond conjecture is possible. 

I have tried, in the above, to touch on a few 
of the leading points and peculiarities of the 
leading instrument of the orchestra — the most 
singular representative of conservative and pro- 
gressive life in combination that the story of 
Music, that most capricious among the arts, in- 
cludes. It would be easy to swell these para- 
graph? to any. extent, by offering characters of 
what may be called the representative men of 
the violin, such as Farini, Geminiana, Rode, 
Viotti, Lafont ; but these can be found by any 
readers who ransacks the dictionaries ; so that I 
shall content myself with rummaging my own 
peculiar stores of recollection regarding some 
of the great players of this nineteenth contury. 

Of course, the first of these to be named is 
Paganini ; but the man whom to name, so as to 
give any distinct record of the impression made 
on me by him is most difficult. There are peo- 
ple of genius who rule by disturbing, not subju- 
gating, tbe spirits of those who listen to them. 
One of those (to cite a parallel in music) was 
Malibran as compared with Pasta ; another, the 
great Genoese violinist, who convulsed Europe 
by his triumphs, as no instrumentalist (the 
Abbe Liszt not expected) has done before or 
since his apparition. 

One may well talk of " apparition " in Pagan- 
ini's case ; because the intense and eccentric per- 
sonality of the man had its share in the atten- 
tion his performances excited. A vampire in an 
orchestra is not an every-day sight ; and never 
did man by dress and gesture made more of a 
ghostly aspect than did he ; neither more obvi- 
ously thereby invite the fabrication of the mar- 
vellous anecdotes which Fancy makes out of 
nothing, for Scandal to repeat. Paganini's real 
life had been miserable and disorderly enough 
to satisfy such foolish persons as think mystery 
and error inevitable accompaniments of genius. 
It was a long fever-fit of gambling, and avarice, 
and self-indulgence, alternating with the exer- 
cise of most startling progress in art. . With 
most hearers, owing to the exaggeration of his 
expression, to which his limitless execution ena- 
bled him to give the fullest scope, Paganini 
passed as being fuller of passion than any 
instrumentalist who ever appeared. Such 
is not my own impression. I never could rid 
myself when I heard him, though I was then 
inexperienced and liable to be carried away by 
what, is astonishing, of a conviction of the play- 
er's eccentricity, which gave a false pathos to 
his slow movements, and a regulated caprice to 
his brilliant effects. His execution was limit- 
less, his tone was thin, and chargeable with a 
certain aljuse of trembling vibration, which, for 
a time, became tiresomely fashionable, but the 
tone was unimpeachable in purity. 

His peculiar effects in execution, in staccato, 
and pizzicato passages, in a command of the 
fourth string so complete as to enable him to 
turn the violin into a monochord — those glassy 
harmonic sounds (which, however, when used 
to excess, satiate) are now understood not to 
have been invented by him, but by Durand or 
Duranowski, a miscreant belonging to the class 
of vagabond geniuses, wrecked by their wasteful 
profligacy, whose, number, happily for the art, 
diminishes year by year. Spohr, in his autobi- 
biography, declares that the harmonic effects 
had been also anticipated by the " once famous 
Scheller " — another violinist of great talent and 
disordered life, who was possibly ruined by his 
connection with the" unclean and profligate 
Count of Wirtemberg, and who passed out of 
sight in want and misery. But though Scheller 
may have heard Duranowski, it is improbable 
that the Genoese artist ever crossed Scheller's 
path. The harmonic feat is not worth much. 

It may be added, that from "the time when 



he rose into notoriety, Paganini took small 
pains to maintain his powers of execution by 
practice ; never, it is said, taking his violin from 
■its case betwixt exhibition and exhibition, and 
showing small general interest in music; the 
exception being the munificent present volun- 
teered by this miserly man to M. Berlioz, as the 
continuer of Beethoven, which has become a 
historical anecdote. 

Paganini's playing of classical music was in 
no respect remarkable. His great concert-nieces 
composed for himself, though unequal," were 
excellent in point of grace, fancy, and opportu- 
nity for display He was the original "Carnival 
of Venice,", and threw into the changes of that 
insignificant gondolatune an amount of whim, 
contrast, and reckless gayety (costume, almost, 
one might say), impossible to forget. To sum 
up, whether his strength was that, of health or 
fever, whether his taste was always unim- 
peachable or the reverse, whether he was more 
powerful to surprise than to move, or not, as an 
executive artist, whose genius left his impress 
on his generation, Paganini stands un paragoned. 
For a time, the influence was not a good one. 

Sham Paganinis appeared by the score, and 
made concert-music hideous. One or two of 
these were meant by nature for better things. 
To give an example, the Norwegian virtuoso, M. 
Ole Bull, whose peculiarities amounted to a 
specimen of those close and ingenious parodies 
of a strange original, which perplex and cause 
regret in every honest observer. To have justi- 
fied his choice of style, M. .Ole Bull should have 
carried out Paganini's effects, as Paganini car- 
ried out Duranowski's. Only the feat was sim- 
ply impossible. 

At the antipodes to this magnificent curiosity 
of Genius working out its purposes, not without 
resource to empiricism, stands in the modern 
history of the Violin a man whose notable tal- 
ent almost rose to genius ; and whose influence 
on his art was wider, healthier, and will proba- 
bly prove longer-lived than that of his Italian 
contemporary, Louis Spohr. The impetus given 
by him to the school of German violin-playing 
cannot be over-estimated. 

Of all the players to be mentioned in connec- 
tion with the violin, Spohr takes the highest 
rank as a composer ^ in fact, he is the only 
great violinist who succeeded in opera,' in sa- 
cred, in symphonic, in chamber, and in solo 
concert music ; and this without any peculiarity 
in invention or brightness of fancy. Not a sin- 
gle theme by Spohr has become popular. It 
may not be without interest to speculate how 
far this may be referable to the character and 
physical organization of one of the most respect- 
able, most self-engrossed, most stalwart, most 
diligent, and least engaging men who has fig- ■" 
ured in the annals of Music. He was a singular 
mixture of intelligence and bigoted loyalty to 
himself, as his autobiography makes clear. He 
had something like universality of endowments, 
for, as a youth, he drew and. painted portraits — 
his own (which is significant) and those of the 
girls who fell in love with him — and for a while 
could hardly decide by which of the sister arts 
he would make his fortune. Having decided, 
however, for Music, Spohr carried through his 
purposes in a truly characteristic manner. He 
stalked along through, his life to the end of it, 
holding his head high, looking neither to the 
right nor the left; and, though honest, as re- 
markable for his self-esteem as for his probity. 
His presence was as striking as Paganini's, 
though in a style totally different. There was 
nothingof the charlatan about Spohr. He was 
of commanding stature, with features noble in 
form, and serious in expression, well befitting 
the musician, not a bar of whose writings is 
chargeable with vulgarity, but whose aspect 
promised a refinement in the man which his 
social manners did not always fulfil; for. to, be 
refined is to be considerate of others, and this' 
Spohr was not. Of all the instrumental players 
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I recollect, he was the. most stately to see, and 
one of the coldest to hear. Of all the'mannered 
composers who ever wrote, (and Spolir was as 
mannered as the veriest Italian — to name but 
one, Signor Rossini, whose flimsy writings he so 
coolly analyzed,) he was the least mannered in 
his playing. Not a point in it was overwrought, 
not a point was underfinished. " Propriety and 
tact," as' the late George Robins said in one of 
liis advertisements, " presided ; " and there was 
in it such beauty as belongs to perfect' order, 
perfect purity, perfect symmetry, perfect com- 
mand, over all the legitimate resources of his 
craft. It was a sincere, complete exhibition — if 
there was ever such a thing— but one which 
spoke to the head, not to the heart ; to the con- 
science arid not the affections. The "sacred' 
fire " was not there. I think that if Spohr had 
been a thin little man, and without that Jupiter 
port of his, Ms playing might have been less 
successful in Germany, Italy, France, and Eng- 
and, than as in his autobiography he fondly 
tells us it was. 

But make what we will of Spohr, of his 
strange indifference, or else false appreciation of 
other comrades' works, — of his deficiency of 
fundamental knowledge, proved by his taking 
late in life to re-study counterpoint, when the 
task in hand was an oratorio, there is no doubt 
that, as a German violinist and composer for the 
violin, he must always hold a first place. As a 
professor, he knew (not always a winning or 
flexible man) how to quicken the intelligence, 
and not so much to insure the respect as to gain 
the affection of his pupils. These could be 
named by some two score, were a contemporary 
catalogue the matter in hand ; but two may be 
mentioned— the Brothers Holmes— if only because 
of the singular indfference of their and our native 
country to their great accomplishments. Rude 
as Spohr could be to his Cassel orchestra, calling 
them "swine" when they displeased him, his 
pupils, one and all, seem to have attached them- 
selves to him without stint; and many an act of 
private forbearance and kindliness, on his part, 
to those straitened in their means, is to.be set 
against the impression above recorded. 

Then as to written music for the violin, 
whereas Paganini's efforts and effects have died 
out, to be reproduced in a feeble and incomplete 
echo by his kinsman, Signor Sivori, the violin 
Concertos of Spohr will not soon be laid aside, 
owing to the perfect knowledge of the instru- 
ment they display, the sensible orchestral com- 
binations they include, and the individuality of 
their manner ; which, be it right or wrong, is 
Spohr's own, and his alone. Further, his violin 
duets are unsurpassed as combinations of melody, 
suave, if not new, with harmony pleasing and 
luscious, if something monotonous. The rage 
for Spohr's music has subsided everywhere ; but 
his influence, and that of all he wrote for his 
special instrument, has not subsided ; nor, I 
fancy, may altogether subside, 



"Till Music shall untune the sky." 

and the devices and desires of Herr Wagner 
shall rule the world. 

■ One of the most delicious artists who ever took 
Violin in hand was De Beriot, some shortcomings 
in depth of feeling granted. He may be named 
as among the exceptions by which rules are 
proved. That certain qualities are •' constant " 
(as the mathematicians say) in certain countries, 
I have been long convinced. The vivacious 
Irish, as a body of musicians, have a propensity 
to dragging and drawling. The English have 
small feeling for accent as compared with the 
French. There has not been one great French 
contralto singer. The Belgians in music are 
heavy rather than elegant, and are apt to sub- 
stitute (as M.'Vieuxtemps has shown us on the 
violin) elaborate pomposity for real feeling and 
grandeur. But Be Beriot, the most elegant of 
violinists, was a Belgian, born at Lou vain. If 
Paganini pairs off with Liszt, De Beriot does 



among pianists with Thalberg, and among sing- 
ers with Madame Cinti-Damoreau. The three 
may be cited as irreproachable. Greater beauty 
of tone was never heard than theirs. Greater 
grace' and polish without finicality than theirs 
cannot be attained. Had more of emotion been 
added by nature, the excellence might have been 
less equable. None of the three can be called 
cold ; none of the three ventured one inch deeper 
than the point their powers enabled them to 
fathom. In Spohr's Autobiography he speaks 
grudgingly of De Beriot, (as lie does of almost 
every violinist, save himself,) albeit De Beriot 
exercised a fascination by his playing Which 
Spohr never commanded ; more solid though 
Spohr's music is. And De Beriot's airs with va- 
riations, and Concertos (especially one with the 
rondo in the Russian style), live in recollection, 
though not heard for many a year, as distinctly 
as if they had been enjoyed but yesterday. The 
one man who might have challenged him on his 
own ground was Mayseder of Vienna (whose 
lovely and natural and becoming compositions 
must not pass without a word, when the Violin 
and its sayings and doings are the theme) ; but 
Mayseder was not ! a show, — otherwise a travel- 
ing player, — and never, I believe, quitted the 
Austrian capital, and the orchestra of the Karn- 
ther Thor Theater there. A solo heard from, 
from him in a hackneyed ballet to accompany a 
dancer on a hot autumn evening to an empty 
house, was enough of itself to show his sweet- 
ness, graciousness, and thorough knowledge of 
the best uses of the violin. 

I come now to speak of a violin player in whom 
something of the spirits of the North and of the 
South were combined — the classical grandeur 
and repose of the one, — the impassioned aban- 
donment of the other : who was, nevertheless, in 
no respect an eclectic artist ; neither on whom, 
as in De Beriot's case, given qualities could be 
counted on with certainty, — a player who, in his 
,best hours, in his best music, had power to move 
his public as none of the three professors of his 
instrument, mentioned before him were able to 
do. This was Ernst ; who appeared after the 
three great players commemorated, and who, in 
spite of one fatal defect, a tendency to false in- 
tonation, no more to be controlled than was the 
same fault in Pasta's singing, could assert him- 
self as among the best of his ordex', and occa- 
sionally, as best among the best. I have never 
heard a man play worse than he did sometimes. 
I have never heard any man play so well as I 
have heard Ernst play : and this not in the form 
of showy displays, such as any glib or indefatig- 
able person may bring himself to produce, but 
in the utterance of the intense, yet not over in- 
tense, expession with which he could interpret 
the greatest thoughts of the greatest poets in 
music. His leading of Beethoven's three Rus- 
sian quartets (the Razumouffsky set) may be set 
beside Madame Viadrot's resistless presentment 
of Gluck's" Orpheus," beside Pasta's "Sonio,"in 
" Medea," beside the " Suivez moi," of Duprez in 
" Guillaume Tell." In all the four instances 
cited, the case was one of fervent genius, — so 
fervent as to make defects and disadvantages 
forgotten, but mastered by, n>.t mastering its 
possessor. Herr Ernst's tone' on the violin had 
nothing of Spohr's immaculate purity, nothing 
of De Beriot's winning charm ; but it was tone 
that spoke, too, to the heart, and representing 
there the nature of as genial, and affectionate, 
and noble a man as ever drew breath, or drew a 
bow. 

No matter 'a disadvantageous education, — no 
matter disadvantageous surroundings, — no mat- 
ter a certain languor of physical temperament 
which made him too accessible to persuasion, — 
there was in Ernst nothing paltry, nothing jeal- 
ous, nothing to be explained away, in any ar- 
tistic transaction of his life. And this I hold 
(believing that every man's art will, more or 
less, express his nature) was to be heard and felt 
in Ernst's playing. There was sometimes in it 



majesty, sometimes an intimate expression by 
right of which he deserves to stand alone in the 
gallery of violinists. The same qualities are 
represented in his music ; " the stars " having 
destined Ernst to be a great composer, had he 
been born, like Spohr, with untiring "thews 
and sinews," or had been as strictly trained as 
was Spohr. But he just produced in the way 
of composition what sufficed for his own needs 
and remarkable executive powers. One produc- 
tion of his, however, the first movement.of a 
Concerto in C sharp minor, though overladen 
with technical difficulties, is full of great 
thoughts carried out by adequate science. This 
fragment may well be the despair of smaller 
folk who attempt the violin. When Ernst 
played it (on his good days) there was no feeling 
of difficulty, either in the music or for the player. 
It should be recorded that Ernst's inequality, to 
which allusion has been made, in some measure 
limited his popularity. Those who think that 
the presence of mind and feeling borne out by 
great executive power, and a style thoroughly 
individual, do not still atone for occasional un- 
certainty, dwelt on Ernst's imperfect intonation, 
and denied him merit. 

No such question has been or can be raised 
against the reigning king of violinists, Herr 
Joachim, whose popularity is without one dis- 
senting voice, and whose excellence as a player 
is without alloy. Avoiding, for the most part, 
what may be called trick music, and, till now, 
unsuccessful in his attempts to write that which 
shall satisfy a mixed audience, he has been 
driven, beyond any of the artists hitherto named, 
on the interpretation of other men's composi- . 
tions. In this occupation he has been equaled 
by ,no predecessor. Whether the matter in 
hand be the wondrous inventions of Sebastian 
Bach, — ancient but not old, and, with all their 
formalities of former times, more romantic and 
suggestive than most of the ravings of the clay, 
which are set forth as profound and transcend- 
ental poetry, — whether it be Beethoven's loftiest 
inspirations (such as the Adagio in his D major 
trio), or Spohr's Scena Draramatica, or Mendels- 
sohn's lovely concerto, this magnificent artist 
leaves nothing to be desired. With a purer taste 
taste than Paganini, — with more feeling than 
Spohr, — with more earnestness than, and almost 
as much elegance as, De Beriot,— with more cer- 
tainty than Ernst, Herr Joachim presents a com- 
bination of the highest intellectual, poetical, and 
technical qualities. Iu the rendering of music 
he is without a peer. 

I must name one more artist, never to be men- 
tioned without respect when the Violin is in 
hand. Having illustrated by parallels, I may 
say that what Moschcles is' as composer for the 
piano-forte. Molique is for the Violin, — not al- 
ways spontaneous, but always interesting by in- 
genuity and distinct individuality. The concert 
pieces of Molique will not grow antiquated. 
They are quainter and less cloying than Spohr's ; 
perliaps less advantageous in displaying the ex- 
ecutant, but demanding, in their final movements 
especially, a certain humor, clear of eccentricity, 
which gives them a greafrelish, and is totally 
unborrowed. In Herr Molique's chamber-music 
there is more labor and less freedom, but every- 
where traces of a sincere and thougfttful musi- 
cian, which must interest those who value the 
thorough workmanship of an intelligent head 
and hand. If it be added that many a charlatan 
without a tithe of Herr Molique's ideas, or a 
fiftieth part of his skill in treating the same, has 
amassed a, fortune, whereas his long life, now 
drawing towards eventide, of honorable toil, ex- 
tended usefulness, and the respect due to one 
without a taint, jealousy, littleness, or intrigue, 
has been ill recompensed, the purpose of such a 
revelation will be easily divined, — not to sadden 
those who love Art, but to cheer them, by giving 
them a. chance of cheering the latter days of one 
to whom every sincere student of the Violin and 
violin-music owes a debt. 



